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A  SPEECH 


DELIVERED  BY 

ALFRED  MONO,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Mr.  MOND  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Resolution  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
to  the  House  is  as  follows  :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  any 
attempt  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  by  placing  small  import 
duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles  is  opposed  to  all  principles  of 
sound  finance,  wasteful  and  uneconomical  as  regards  collection, 
disturbing  and  harmful  to  industry  and  commerce,  would  tend  to 
raise  the  price  of  all  the  taxed  articles  to  consumers,  and,  in  practice, 
would  lead  to  the  imposition  of  high  tariffs  of  the  same  character 
as  those  in  force  in  protected  countries."  Before  I  proceed  with  my 
Resolution  I  would  like  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Herefordshire  who,  by  his  courtesy  in  withdrawing  the 
Resolution  which  stood  in  his  name  on  the  paper,  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  raising  what  I  think  is  a  not  unimportant  phase  of 
the  Fiscal  Question.  And  I  would  further  like,  in  case  any  ex- 
planation was  necessary  to  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
to  say  that  the  reason  why  I  have  not  been  able  to  add  the  question 
of  Unemployment  specifically  to  the  Resolution  was  partly  because, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  it  was  difficult,  and  partly  because  as  a  matter 
of  procedure  it  was  equally  difficult.  Now,  if  I  was  asked  why  I  put 
this  Resolution  on  the  paper  I  should  say  I  did  so  because  of  my 
sympathy  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Some  time  ago  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  down  to 
Birmingham  and  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  Fiscal  Programme,  a 
new  eirenicon  in  fact,  varying  very  widely  indeed  and  very  largely 
distinguishable  from  the  programme  as  delineated  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  member  for  West  Birmingham,  who  first  started  the 
Fiscal  campaign.  And  although  it  was  expected  that  at  last  the 
Tariff  Reform  Party  had  thrown  the  noose  of  Protection  round  the 
unprotected  neck  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  although  it  was  taken 
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as  showing  that  on  all  great  questions  the  great  party  opposite  was 
united,  I  have  observed  in  the  speeches  in  the  country  at  bye-elec- 
tions, and  particularly  in  the  speeches  made  in  the  constituencies, 
that  no  reference  whatever  is  ever  made  to  this  wonderful  programme 
which  was  promulgated  at  Birmingham.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  has  so  far  shewn  a  certain  shyness  in  further  developing  his 
programme  on  the  platform,  and  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  offer 
him  an  opportunity  in  this  House,  which  I  hope  he  will  seize.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  speech  in  Birmingham,  asserted  practi- 
cally what  was  the  opposite  of  my  contention.    He  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  assume  what  I  will  subsequently  prove,  that  the  broadening 
of  the  basis  of  taxation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  my  judgment  for 
revenue    purposes,    that   if   we   had   no   Colonies   and   if  there 
were   no   such   thing   in   existence   as   Commercial    Treaties,  it 
would    still     be    necessary   for    us,    for    purposes   of  revenue, 
and  revenue  alone,  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation."  Looking 
at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  there 
were  four  principles  which  might  be  laid  down  as  incontrovertible. 
They  are  amazing  principles— principles   contrary  to  those  held 
by  all  the  great  financiers  of  this  country,  principles  contrary  to 
every  tradition  of  the  Treasury,  and  yet  these  principles,  we  are  now 
informed,  are  incontrovertible.    The  first  is  that  your  duties  should 
be  widespread  ;   the  second  is  that  they  should  be  small  ;   the  third 
is  that  they  should  not  touch  raw  material ;  and  the  fourth  is  that 
they  should  not  alter  the  proportion  in  which  the  working  classes 
are  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  government.    These  four  headings 
cover  a  very  large  amount  of  ground,  and  I  have,  more  or  less,  in  my 
Resolution,  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  rather  to  the  first  two  of 
these  propositions.    Now  what  I  will  endeavour  to  establish  to-night 
is  that,  as  a  basis  of  revenue  alone,  a  small  duty  on  manufactured 
imports  is  the  most  foolish,  the  most  costly,  and  the  most  futile 
expedient  to  which  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  ever 
endeavour  to  resort.    For  it  is  contrary  to  the  great  work  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  five 
great  Budgets  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  financiers  all  the 
world  over,  and  which  were  based,  not  on  abstract  principles,  but,  as 
I  shall  prove,  on  concrete  results  and  concrete  facts.    Now  there 
are  undoubtedly  a  certain  number  of  difficulties  in  attacking  this 
question  in  a  theoretical  manner.    Some  of  these  difficulties  are  in 
the  very  vagueness  of  the  words  used — and  I  shall  have  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  assumptions  in  order  to  deal  with  this  proposition 
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at  all.    Let  me  for  a  moment  deal  with  the  question  of  what  we 
mean  by  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation.    There  is  an  impression 
in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people,  but  I  should  certainly  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  mind  of  so  acute  a  thinker  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  taxes  are  paid  hy  articles.    Every  economist 
knows  that  TAXES  ARE   PAID   BY   PEOPLE,  and  that  the 
number  of  articles  you  spread  taxes  over  in  no  way  affects  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  the  individual  tax-payer  has  to  pay>  A 
very  high  economic  authority  on  this  question,  Prof.  A.  C.  Pigou, 
wrote,  a  short  time  ago  :    *'  A  certain  number  of  politicians  appear 
to  suppose  that  taxes  are  paid  by  atticles  and  that  therefore  a  tax  on 
a  new  article  is  bound  to  be  a  new  source  of  revenue.    Taxes  are  not 
paid  by  articles  but  by  people."    If  you  make  me  pay  one  income 
tax,  or  the  same  amount  on  twenty  articles,  I  still  go  on  bearing  the 
same  burden  of  taxation.    Therefore,  this  so-called  broadening  of 
the  basis  of  taxation  is  merely  a  loose  manner  of  describing  the  way 
in  which  your  taxation  is  levied.    It  does  not  in  the  least  relieve  the 
individual  in  any  way  from  taxation.    I  assert  with  confidence  that 
this  principle  is  financially  most  unsound.    It  is  as  unsound  as  all 
indirect  taxation  is  unsound.    All  indirect  taxation  is  unsound.    I  do 
not  say  it  is  unpopular,  I  won't  assert  it  is  not  convenient,  but  I 
cannot  go  as  far  as  Prince  Bismarck  did  in  the  famous  speech  in  1879 
in  which  he  said  that  indirect  taxation  was  a  good  form  of  taxation 
because   nobody  knew  what  he  paid,  and  therefore  nobody  felt 
the  tax,  while  direct  taxation  was  very  unpopular  because  every- 
body knew  what  he  paid.     If  you  assume  this  cynical  attitude, 
that  the  burden  which  is  hidden,  and  therefore  not  seen  clearly, 
is  a  burden   which   is  not  felt,  then   of  course  you   can  argue 
in    favour   of    indefinite   extension    of   indirect    taxation.  But 
then  you  must  not  argue  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  financier,  but 
more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bogus  company  promoter.  You 
would  try  to  hide  the  burdens  which  the  people  bear  by  spreading 
them  over  so  many  articles  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  trace  the  incidence  of  this  taxation.    But  the  fact  that  you  find  a 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  incidence  of  taxation  does  not  make  taxation 
any  less,  but  merely  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer to  see  how  much  the  Treasury  is  taking  out  of  his  pocket.  I  will 
admit  there  is  something  to  be  said  from  that  point  of  view  by  people 
who  wish  to  distribute  the  Nation's  money  without  the  Nation  finding 
it  out.    But  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  finance,  it  is  absolutely 
unsound.     Sound  finance  should  mean  that  the  tax-payer  ought 
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to  know  how  much  taxes  he  is  paying,  because  it  is  only  when 
he  begins  to  feel  the  burden  of  taxation  that  he  will  begin  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  economy  of  administration,  and  until  he 
takes  an  interest  in  the  economy  of  administration  he  is  not  really 
taking  his  due  part  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  he  is  also, 
consequently,  not  taking  that  interest  in  finance  which  undoubtedly 
in  the  interest  of  sound  finance  in  this  country  every  tax-payer  ought 
to  take.  But  I  would  go  further  ;  I  would  say  that  not  only  is  this 
finance  unsound,  but  that  the  results  expected  from  it  are  entirely 
illusory,  and  there  I  come  to  some  of  my  difficulties  to  which,  I  hope, 
to-night  we  shall  have  a  few  answers.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  his  speech  at  Birmingham  spoke  about  small  duties  ;  perhaps 
he  will  inform  us  to-night  what  he  means  by  a  small  duty.  Is 
2j  per  cent,  a  small  duty?  Is  5  per  cent,  a  small  duty.''  Or  is 
10  per  cent,  a  small  duty?  How  are  these  duties  to  be  levied? 
Are  they  ad  valorem  duties,  or  specific  duties  ?  Are  they  duties 
to  be  raised  equally  on  every  article,  or  are  they  to  be  variable 
duties  ?  Until  we  have  an  answer  to  some  of  these  points 
it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  make  the  calculations  which  are 
necessary  to  get  the  financial  results  which  are  promised  :  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  in  this  connection  the  curious  fact  that  in 
countries  which  have  protective  systems  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
is  derived  from  the  taxation  of  manufactured  goods  is  extremely 
small.  In  the  United  States  only  28  per  cent,  of  their  total  revenue  from 
Customs  taxation  comes  from  manufactured  goods.  In  Germany  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  their  total  Customs  revenue  comes  from  manu- 
factured goods  ;  5*8  per  cent,  comes  from  taxes  on  raw  material,  and 
74*2  per  cent,  comes  from  taxes  on  food.  The  total  amount  of  the 
German  revenue  collected  in  the  year  1905  from  taxes  on  manufactured 
goods  was  £6,000,000,  and  if  you  deduct  from  that  ;!{^8oo,ooo,  repaid  in 
drawbacks  to  the  German  manufacturers,  the  net  yield  of  their  Customs 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  was  5,200,000.  That  is  not  a  very 
large  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  enormous  machinery  which  has 
to  be  put  into  operation,  but  are  we  to  have  a  larger  revenue  from  the 
machinery  which  is  to  be  put  in  operation  in  this  country?  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
whether  he  has  gone  into  this  arithmetical  and  rather  prosaic  method 
of  looking  at  the  matter?  Are  the  manufactured  imports  from 
the  Colonies  to  be  subject  to  these  duties,  or  are  they  not?  Because 
that  certainly  affects  the  question.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  going  to  BIND  THE  COLONIES 
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CLOSER  TO  OUR  HEARTS  by  inflicting  a  lo  per  cent,  duty 
on  their  manufactured  products.  If  they  are  not,  then,  excluding 
the  Colonial  manufactures,  I  find  that  in  1906  the  scheduled 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  from  foreign  countries 
imported  into  this  country  amounted  to  ^136,000,000.  You 
cannot  be  proposing  to  put  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  these  goods, 
for  I  would  point  out  that  of  the  136,000,000  something  like 
;^20,ooo,ooo  are  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  similar  products,  which 
nobody  could  call  manufactured  products,  although  we  have 
been  longing  for  a  definition  of  the  'meaning  of  raw  material 
and  the  manufactured  article.  When  are  we  going  to  have  this 
distinction  ?  Lately  granite  has  been  put  forward  as  a  manufactured 
product,  at  any  rate  a  duty  has  been  proposed,  and  if  broken 
stone  is  a  manufactured  product  iron  ore  would  fall  under  the  same 
category.  The  distinction  between  manufactured  products  and 
raw  material  is  fictitious.  It  does  not  exist,  in  fact,  and  has  not  been 
acknowledged  in  any  tariff  which  exists  in  the  world  to-day.  The 
American  tariff,  the  German  tariff,  and  the  French  tariff  all  tax  raw 
materials.  If  I  take  the  Board  of  Trade  classification  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  articles  we  do  not  produce,  I  cannot  arrive  at 
more  than  100,000,000  of  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  more  than  ^50,000,000 
of  fully  manufactured  goods.  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  larger 
figure.  You  have  ;^  100,000,000.  and  if  you  have  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  which  I  call  a  small  duty,  you  have  an  apparent  revenue  of 
;^5,ooo,ooo — that  is,  assuming  you  exclude  none  of  these  goods  from 
coming  into  the  country.  What  is  that  revenue  going  to  cost  you  to 
collect  ?  That  is  a  point  which  never  seems  to  have  been  gone  into 
with  sufficient  care  by  those  who  have  investigated  this  matter  on 
the  other  side.  Our  present  cost  of  Customs  collection  is  over 
;^i,ooo,ooo,  and  we  have  an  exceedingly  small  tariff ;  we  have 
exceedingly  few  ports  of  entry  to  which  you  can  bring  in  exciseable 
products.  We  are  a  kingdom  composed  of  two  islands,  and  we 
have  hundreds  of  ports.  But  the  practical  difficulty  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past  is  the  enormous  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration necessary  to  collect  the  revenue  on  a  very  large  number 
of  articles,  and  the  size  of  the  duty  does  not  affect  the  cost 
of  collection.  It  is  very  astonishing  if  you  take  the  figures  of 
America  and  of  Germany.  The  cost  of  revenue  collection  in 
Germany  is  ^£^3,000,000.  In  Germany  the  collection  of  revenue  is 
obviously  a  simple  thing,  for  the  number  of  their  harbours  and 
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waterways  is  few,  and  on  the  railway  line  you  also  have  a  narrow 
circle  in  which  to  collect.     Take  our  English  Custom  Houses — 
we  have  ;^r, 000,000  paid  now  for  the  collection  of  large  duties  on 
a  very  small  number  of  articles.      I  have  been  through  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  and  I  have  looked  at  the  staff  now  employed.  I 
think  it  is  no  exaggeration,  I  believe  an  estimate  has  been  made, 
to  say  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  all  manufactured  goods 
would  mean  an  additional  cost   for  our   Custom  House  charges 
of    something    between    ^3,000,000    and    ^4,000,000    a  year, 
perhaps  even  ;/^5,ooo,ooo,  but  take  the  lower  figure  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo. 
It  is  three  times  your  present  amount,  it  is  less  than  the  German 
charges  and  less  than  the  basis  on  which  the  German  and  American 
cost  of  collection  works  out.    The  German  and  American  cost  of 
collection  works  out  roughly  at  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
dutiable  and  non-dutiable.    If  I  took  that  basis  for  England  I  would 
arrive  at  ;^5,ooo,ooo,  but  to  get  a  revenue  of  ^5,000,000  you  may  have 
to  pay  at  least   ;^3,ooo,ooo  A  YEAR   FOR  THE   COST  OF 
COLLECTION,  and  thus  the  annual  revenue  which  is  to  enable 
you  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation,  for  which  you  are  going  to 
upset  our  Fiscal  system,   cancel  the  whole  of  our  commercial 
treaties,  harass  and   worry   every  importer   in   this   country,  the 
triumphant  result  which  is  to  be  produced  from  all  this  is  to  be 
£2,000,000  a  year ;  but  perhaps  a  5  per  cent,  duty  is  rather  small. 
I  will  take  10  per  cent.  :    I  will  assume  charitably  again  that  your 
10  per  cent,  duty  only  excludes  25  per  cent,  of  your  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo 
worth  of  manufactured  imports  :  I  may  point  out  that  in  the  interesting 
letter  by  Tarifif  Reformer  in  The  Tivtes,  he  calculated  that  a  10 
per  cent,  duty  would  exclude  ^100,000,000  worth  out  of  50,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  but  I  will 
take  25  per  cent.,  and  on  that  basis  the  revenue  you  would  get  would 
be   ;^7,5oo,ooo  and  the  cost  of    collection  would  be  between 
;^3,ooo,ooo  and  ;^4,ooo,ooo.    So  that  even  there  you  arrive  at  a 
total  revenue  from  the  10  per  cent,  duty  of  about  ;^4, 500,000. 
Surely  nobody  would  tell  me  it  would  be  worth  while  for  revenue^ 
and  revenue  only — not  with  any  protective  idea,  not  to  provide  more 
employment,  not  to  exclude  the  hated  foreigners,  not  to  bind  the 
Colonies  more  closely  to  the  Mother  Country — but  for  revenue  and 
revenue  only.    Would  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be 
prepared  to  spend  ;^3,ooo,ooo  or  ;^4,ooo,ooo  in  collecting  a  revenue 
of  ;^4, 500,000?    Would  he  be  prepared  to  establish  bonded  ware- 
houses costing  between  ^20,000,000  and  ^30,000,000  ?   Would  he  be 
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prepared  to  raise  the  prices  of  thousands  of  milHons  of  pounds  worth 
of  goods  produced  in  this  country  by  lo  per  cent.  ?  Would  he  be 
prepared  to  upset  every  importer  and  merchant  in  the  City  of  London 
and  have  them  coming  up  to  him  in  infuriated  deputations? — would  he 
be  prepared  to  do  all  this  in  order  to  raise  ;^4, 500,000  ? 

Mr.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  The  Hon.  Member  directly  appeals 
to  me,  and  I  would  say  to  him — ;^4,ooo,ooo  was  roughly  the  amount 
raised  by  the  coal  duty  and  the  corn  duty.  What  was  the  cost  of 
collection  ? 

Mr.  MOZ^D  :  Certainly  I  will  deal  with  that.  In  the  case 
of  the  corn  duty  the  cost  of  collection  was  a  very  large  per- 
centage. (*'  No.")  I  have  not  access  to  the  official  figures,  but 
I  believe  it  was,  but  then  you  are  proposing  to  put  a  duty  on 
about  a  thousand  articles.  Has  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ever 
made  out  a  schedule  of  the  manufactured  articles  imported  into 
this  country,  and  won't  he  find  if  he  does  that  he  will  get  a 
book  like  the  German  tariff  of  sixty  pages,  and  with  eighteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  articles?  Remember  the  difficulty,  it  is 
this  :  that  all  your  articles  will  have  to  be  inspected  infinitely  more 
carefully  than  they  are  now.  As  you  cannot  draw  a  line  between 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured  articles,  ALL  YOUR  ARTICLES 
WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  INSPECTED.  As  to  the  export  of  coal, 
that  is  a  thing  which  takes  place  in  a  concentrated  area  by  very 
few  people,  in  very  few  ports,  and  therefore  the  duty  is  easily 
collected.  Under  the  Customs  House  schedule  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  ports,  at  each  of  which  there  is  some  kind  of  pre- 
ventive officer,  but  no  fully-equipped  customs  staff.  Are  you  going 
to  make  it  impossible  to  import  manufactured  goods  except  at  a  few 
ports,  or  are  you  going  to  establish  fully  equipped  Customs  Officers 
at  each  of  these  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  ports  ?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  not  told  us  how  he  is  going  to  deal  with  the  enormous 
transit  trade  passing  through  England  and  amounting  to  ^^94,000,000; 
that  is  a  business  question,  and  we  might  have  a  business  answer 
to  it.  Are  you  going  to  have  in  England  a  series  of  free  ports 
around  our  coasts,  and,  if  so,  which  are  the  towns  and  the  ports 
that  are  to  be  favoured  as  free  ports  ?  If  you  do  not  have  free  ports, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Are  you  going  to  throw  this  ;^94,ooo,ooo 
of  transit  trade  into  the  free  ports  of  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen? 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  this  business  knows  how  delicate 
it  is,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  port  to  keep  it,  and  how  small  diffi- 
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■culties  in  loading  and  port  dues,  and  small  matters  of  that  kind,  will 
drive  a  trade  of  this  nature  from  one  port  to  another  and  from  one 
centre  to  another.  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  ;^94,ooo,ooo 
of  trans-shipment  trade  ?  It  is  a  very  big  business.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  scheme  before  us  before  we  are  asked  wildly 
to  reverse  the  Fiscal  system,  which  has  stood  us  in  good  stead 
for  two  generations.  We  ought  to  have  some  detailed  plan  of 
how  you  propose  to  deal  with  this.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
knows  that  at  present  we  have  established  very  little  in  the  way  of 
bonded  warehouses,  but  bonded  warehouses  form  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  collection  of  duties  in  continental  countries.  Are  you 
going  to  establish  bonded  warehouses,  and  if  so,  have  you  estimated 
what  they  will  cost  you  ?  Are  you  going  to  pay  for  them  out  of 
revenue,  because  if  you  are,  what  you  collect  will  very  soon  go  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  or  are  you  going  to  follow  your  usual  practice  of 
borrowing  the  money  and  leaving  a  Free  Trade  Government  to  pay 
back  when  they  come  into  Parliament  ?  Even  that  will  cost  you  a 
large  amount.  But  even  if  I  have  put  the  cost  of  collection  too  high 
you  will  easily  add  another  million  pounds  a  year  in  interest  and 
working  fund  on  new  buildings ;  and  another  point  has  to  be 
considered  :  are  you  going  ito  allow  drawbacks,  such  as  are 
allowed  to  the  German  and  American  manufacturers  ?  If  you 
are,  can  anybody  inform  us  how  much  further  the  revenue 
will  be  decreased  by  the  amount  of  duty  repaid  in  drawback? 
In  Germany  the  export  trade  in  this  class  of  articles  is 
small,  and  yet  something  like  p^8oo,ooo  of  revenue  has  to  be  repaid 
in  the  form  of  drawbacks.  Supposing  we  assume  that  here  the 
amount  will  be  000,000.  My  estimate  of  ;^4,ooo,ooo  is  further 
reduced  to  ;^3,ooo,oo©.  If  I  am  wrong  in  a  million  on  the  point  of 
collection  I  will  keep  it  at  ;^4,ooo,ooo.  I  will  even  make  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  ^^5,000,000  if  it  meets  the  wishes  of  the  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  thinks  that  is  a  reasonable 
revenue  for  which  to  UPSET  THE  WHOLE  FISCAL  STRUC- 
TURE OF  THIS  COUNTRY?  There  is  one  point  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  apprehended,  and  that  is  the  enormous  worry  and 
disturbance  of  trade  and  commerce  which  would  result  from  the 
imposition  of  such  a  duty.  Whether  an  article  is  dutiable  or  non- 
dutiable  you  give  an  amount  of  trouble,  extra  clerical  labour  and 
anxiety  to  every  trader  in  the  country.  I  could  give  an  example  in 
my  own  experience.  I  was  interested  in  some  mines  in  Canada  and 
we  were  importing  a  large  amount  of  mining  machinery  from  a  well- 
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known  firm  in  America  which  was  duty  free.  What  happened  ? 
Some  of  this  machinery  for  nearly  a  fortnight  remained  in  a  railway 
siding  on  the  Canadian  Frontier,  and  thus  it  was  delayed  for  the 
Inspector  to  come  and  pass  it  as  duty  free.  In  the  meantime  the 
staff  of  the  contractors  was  standing  at  the  mine,  incapable  of 
proceeding  with  their  work,  and  thus  wasting  money,  waiting  for  this 
red  tape  to  be  cut.  There  was  no  duty  to  pay  and  this  was  only  one 
example  out  of  hundreds.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  quilt — a  very 
good  quilt  too — in  London  and  took  it  to  Germany.  When  it  got  to 
Germany  what  happened  ?  The  Custom  House  officer  said  it  was 
dutiable  as  silk,  and  under  the  German  tariff  you  now  pay  duty  on 
the  highest  priced  article  in  any  product.  They  therefore  charged 
for  silk  on  the  whole  weight  of  this  quilt.  But  it  was  not  silk.  My 
friend  had  to  go  down  and  conduct  a  large  argument  with  the  officer, 
and  he  had  to  go  again  and  prove  that  it  was  not  silk,  and 
finally  he  got  his  quilt  through  under  another  schedule.  Now,  I  do 
not  say  if  you  could  turn  this  country  into  an  earthly  Paradise,  if 
every  man  could  be  employed  at  high  wages,  if  no  longer  there  should 
be  any  distress  and  trouble — I  do  not  say  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  ;  but  if  you  tell  me  it  is  worth  while 
for  ;^4,ooo,ooo  or  ;^5,ooo,ooo  a  year  to  give  this  immense  amount  of 
trouble  to  traders  and  importers  in  this  country,  to  put  every  lady 
who  comes  back  from  Paris  to  the  trouble  of  having  her  luggage 
turned  out  and  examined  in  the  way  that  is  now  done  at  New 
York — if  you  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  popular  policy  you  are 
widely  mistaken.  It  is  childish,  it  is  foolish,  it  is  UNWORTHY 
OF  ANY  GREAT  MIND.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  House 
with  any  further  instances,  for  there  are  a  very  large  number.  If  you 
look  at  the  trade  papers  you  will  find  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
a  merchant  in  New  York  is  taken  up,  not  in  carrying  on  his  business, 
but  in  disputing  with  the  Custom  House  officers,  under  which 
schedule  his  products  should  come.  He  imports  goods  at  a  certain 
price  and  thinks  he  has  made  a  certain  profit,  and  then  some 
ingenious  people  at  the  Custom  House  say  these  goods  come  under 
another  schedule,  and  the  importer  finds  that  instead  of  a  profit  he 
has  made  a  loss.  That  is  a  very  great  waste  of  national  energy  and 
national  time,  it  needs  an  extra  clerical  staff  and  extra  labour,  and 
consequently  extra  cost  to  the  consumer,  because  you  do  not  suppose 
they  are  going  to  keep  an  extra  staff  to  deal  with  all  these  trouble- 
some questions  and  to  increase  their  general  charges  out  of  their  own 
pockets.    They  will  pass  it  on  to  you  and  me.    Senator  Beveridge, 
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the  most  powerful  of  the  yoimg^er  American  Republican  leaders, 
says  : — "  The  importer  very  frequently  does  not  know  under  what 
classification  his  import  falls  or  what  duty  he  pays.  He  must  go 
first  to  the  appraiser,  who  decides  the  question  for  him,  and  then,  if 
dissatisfied,  to  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and,  if  still  dissatisfied,  to  the 
courts.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  300,000  such  cases,  and 
over  600,000  received,  settled,  or  rejected.  .  .  .  Neither  the 
importer  nor  the  authorities  know  under  what  classification  an 
import  falls.  .  ,  .  These  contests  have  literally  cost  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  importer  millions  of  dollars.  .  .  .  the  importing 
industries  many  more  millions.  The  industries  thus  affected  have 
been  confused,  disturbed,  and  uncertain,  and  far  worse  than  all  this 
put  together,  the  whole  cost  must  fall  upon  the  entire  body  of  the 
American  people,  from  whom  the  revenue  is  raised  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,"  Is  it  worth  while,  for  ^4,000,000  or 
;!^5, 000,000,  to  incur  all  these  expenses  and  create  all  this  trouble  and 
dissatisfaction  ?  There  is  a  further  point  I  would  like  to  deal  with, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  future.  The  last  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  laid  down  is  that  you  may  establish  a  tariff  for  revenue 
purposes  only,  your  mind  may  be  innocent  as  new-born  Iambs  of 
anything  protective,  your  soul  may  be  white  as  the  driven  snow 
still,  in  its  Cobdenite  ideals  ;  but  if  you  once  introduce  that  subtle 
element  of  a  tax  on  an  article  which  is  manufactured  untaxed  in  your 
own  country,  you  have  taken  A  WALK  DOWN  THAT  DECLINE 
TOWARDS  PROTECTION  from  which  nothing  has,  or  can,  or  will, 
ever  arrest  a  nation.  You  have  in  America,  Germany,  Canada  and 
France,  eloquent  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  my  proposition.  Germany 
was  induced  by  Bismarck,  in  1879,  tor  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
Empire,  to  undertake  a  revenue  tariff :  they  were  supposed  to  be 
small  duties.  What  has  happened  in  Germany  ?  Germany  had  one 
tariff  in  1879,  they  had  another  in  1885,  they  had  another  in  1887, 
they  had  another  in  1890,  they  had  another  shortly  afterwards,  and 
they  have  had  another  one  since,  and  this  tariff,  which  was  introduced 
for  revenue  purposes  only,  has  mounted  and  mounted  and  mounted, 
till  it  has  become  a  high  protective  tariff.  What  is  still  happening? 
Why,  the  last  tariff  which  the  German  Parliament  passed  wasjforced  on 
the  German  Government  by  the  agrarian  party  under  the  threat  that 
they  would  refuse  to  vote  the  money  necessary  for  their  Navy  :  they 
were  so  patriotic  as  that,  these  Protectionists,  as  Protectionists 
always  are.  They  said  :  "  Give  us  a  high  duty  on  corn  and  starve 
the  people,  or  you  will  have  no  Navy."    With  this  threat,  this  sword 
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held  to  their  breast  the  German  Government  was  compelled  to  pass 
the  last  tariff.    What  happened  in  the  United  States?    The  United 
States  has  got  a  long  record.     They  began  with  the  Hamilton 
tariff  in  1790.    Ic  was  a  revenue  tariff ;  in  1816  they  tried  a  little 
Protection;  in  1824  they  started  a  little  more;  in  1833  they  had 
another  tariff ;  in  1842  they  raised  their  tariff  again  ;  in  1846  they  put 
their  tariff  down  a  bit  ;  in  1857  they  put  it  down  again  ;  in  1861 
they  put  it  up  again  ;  in  1862  they  had  another  tariff ;  in  1864  they 
raised  the  tariff  again  ;  in  1870  and  1882,  in  1890,  in  1894,  in 
1897 — in  each  of  these  years  they  had  a  Tariff  Act.    What  an 
occupation  for  a  great  Parliament  and  a  great  country  !    What  a 
hopeful  prospect  to  hold  out  to  us  every  two  or  three  years  of 
spending  our  time  in  bolstering  up  decaying  and  rotten  industries, 
or  in  trying  to  put  a  little  more  "  graft  "  into  the  pockets  of  people 
who  have  already  plenty  I    If  you  go  into  the  thing  in  detail  you  will 
find  the  following  very  remarkable  phenomena.    When  trade  was 
bad  it  was  always  the  fault  of  the  tariff.    It  was  either  too  high  or  too 
low.    When  they  had  a  low  tariff  and  trade  depression  came  along, 
they  screwed  it  up  ;   if  they  happened  to  have  a  high  tariff  and 
trade  depression  came,  they  put  it  down.    What  a  splendid  way  of 
regulating  a  commercial  system  !    What  a  magnificent  manner  of 
conducting  the  industries  of  a  country  !    What  a  remarkable  way  of 
trying  to  stimulate  hope— never  certain  of  your  result,  always  pro- 
ducing something  entirely  different  from  what  you  started  to  do. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  exemplifying  these  cases.    I  would  say, 
in  every  country  almost,  the  question  of  revenue  has  been  the 
starting   point,   and   in   every   country  protection   has  followed. 
Again  and  again  interests  have  been  set  up  which  no  statesman 
has  ever  been  strong  enough  to  resist.    This  was  most  clearly 
shown  in  Canada,  where,  after  years,  the  Free  Trade  campaign 
succeeded,  and  yet  where  Sir  W.  Laurier,  its  greatest  champion, 
found  himself  unable  to  battle  against  rhe  vested  interests  of  manu^ 
facturers  of  Canada,  and  Canada  to-day  has  not  been  able  to  throw 
off  one  of  those  influences  which  is  retarding  the  progress  of  that 
country.    You  create  interests  and  naturally  raise  interests  which 
you  cannot  throw  off ;  the  size  of  a  duty  is  not  necessarily  the  measure 
of  its  protective  action,  the  measure  of  its  protective  action  depends 
much  more  closely  on  the  cost  of  production  in  the  foreign  country 
and  in  the  home  country,  and  15  per  cent,  in  some  cases  might  be 
less  protective  than  5  per  cent,  in  others.    But  if  you  have  induced 
people  to  establish  industries  under  your  revenue  tariff,  whatever  its 
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protective  effect,  don't  you  see  you  are  establishing  another  lot 
of  vested  interests,  vested  interests  which  will  rightly  complain 
if  a  few   years  afterwards  you  want  to  reduce  or  diminish  the 
duties  because  you   no    longer   v/ant  them   for  revenne.  You 
cannot  treat  your  duties  merely  as  for  revenue.     Industries  are 
created  under  a  revenue  tax,  but  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
finds  he  can  diminish  taxation  these  are  duties  which  he  can  never 
touch.    You  will  have  to  follow  the  line  of  the  United  States  and 
find  sources  of  expenditure  in  order  to  keep  up  the  tariff.    That  is 
one  of  the  curses  of  the  revenue  side  of  protection.    I  say  you  create 
a  vested  interest  which  will  rightly  complain,  and  these  vested 
interests  will  grow  more  and  more.  What  began  as  a  small  stream  of 
taxes  for  revenue  will  end  in  a  raging  torrent  of  Protection.  If  we  are 
to  have  Protection  let  us  have  it  in  due  and  proper  form.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  tariff  let  us  have  a  high  tariff,  a  tariff  which  will  do  something. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham,  never 
talked  about  small  tariffs.    He  never  said  they  were  going  to  have 
this  little  innocent  revenue  tariff.    His  policy  was  to  exclude  the 
hated  foreign  work  which  was  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  English  working-man.    A  revenue  tariff  of  5  per  cent,  is  not 
going  to  do  that.    Why  don't  you  tell  the  working-man  so.    You  are 
trying,  on  the  one  hand  apparently,  to  combat  the  fears  of  the  more 
timid  among  your  supporters,  the  Free  Trade  Unionists,  the  sacri- 
ficial lamb  of  the  Party,  who  is  always  being  led  to  the  slaughter 
by  the   confederates,   with   the  blessing   of  the   Arch-Priest  of 
the  Party,  who  will  tell  them  it  won't  hurt   much.     This  poor 
sacrificial  lamb  is  still  in  mind  in  the  Birmingham  speech.  Cut 
its  throat  and  have  finished.    Come  out  in  your  true  garb.  Let 
the  country  at  any  rate  know  what  the  issue  is,  the  issue  which 
every    Tariff  Reform   speaker   and   lecturer    is    putting  before 
the  people  in  every  village  and  town  in  this  country  with  great 
energy,  persistency  and  ability,  and  that  is  the  issue  of  Protection 
and  Free  Trade.    Protection,  naked,  unashamed,  and  unveiled,  and 
its  supporters  are  using  the  same  arguments  as  were  used  in  Cobden's 
time ;    not  the  argument  of  high  economics  but  good  old  tariff 
arguments  of  the  kind  we  know  so  well.    Let  the  leaders  follow  their 
followers,  they  have  had  to  follow  them  long  enough  ;  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  drag  the  right  hon.  gentleman  so  far  ;  let  him  take  the 
plunge  a  little  further,  but  do  not  let  him  try  to  persuade  the  House 
or  the  country  that  the  great  work  Gladstone  and  Peel  did  in  striking 
off  a  thousand  duties  because  it  was  found  that  what  they  produced 
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in  revenue  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  collection  ;  do  not  let  him  try  ta 
persuade  this  country  in  this  clumsy,  vague  and  uncertain  manner, 
to  reverse  the  great  work  of  its  greatest  financiers — a  work  which  has 
stood  monumental  in  the  history  of  the  world — a  work  which  freed 
the  trade  of  England  from  its  shackles,  and  enabled  us  to  expand  and 
to  conquer  the  markets  of  the  world — a  work  which,  if  it  were  only 
left  alone,  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country  where  it  is.  Do  not  let  us  upset  this  work  on  the  flimsy 
ground  of  the  new  Birmingham  eirenicon  ;  rather  let  us  have  the 
full  blood  of  the  old  Birmingham  pronouncement ;  let  us  have  business- 
like attitude,  and  the  definite  terms  with  which  this  campaign  was 
started  and  authorised,  then  we  shall  have  the  issue  joined,  the  trade 
of  this  country  and  the  consumers  of  this  country  will  know  where 
they  are.  I  submit  with  confidence  my  Resolution  to  this  House.  I 
would  submit  it  with  equal  confidence  to  any  body  of  Treasury 
experts,  and  with  equal  confidence  to  the  traders  and  consumers  of 
this  country. 
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